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XV.— GAILLARD'S CRITICISM OF CORNEILLE, 

ROTROU, DU RYER, MARIE DE GOURNAY, 

AND OTHER WRITERS 

A quaint piece of dramatic writing, the Cartel or Mono- 
machie of Antoine Gaillard, is one of the earliest of seven- 
teenth-century French plays in which an. author puts his 
contemporaries on the stage and makes fellow writers the 
butt of his jests. It clears the way for Desmarest's Visi- 
onnaires, Saint-Evremond's Academistes, a half-dozen of 
Moliere's plays, and a number of other pieces by Moliere's 
contemporaries, whose satire is devoted to living indivi- 
duals or to groups of literary persons; but the work has 
so little dramatic value that it would remain merely a 
date, were it not for the fact that by selecting real persons 
as the object of his satire, Gaillard has criticized from the 
standpoint of a contemporary a number of writers who 
flourished with greater or less distinction in 1633. In 
discussing the work I shall therefore dwell upon its bio- 
graphical qualities, rather than upon its slender merit as 
a drama. 1 

Antoine Gaillard sieur de la Porteneille jests about 
being a lackey and a " philosophe naturel," but the first 
claim should be regarded no more seriously than the sec- 
ond ; for, as the Catalogue de Soleinne 2 points out, a lackey 
would not be likely to write the letters which Gaillard ad- 
dresses to the princesse de Guemenee and the duchesse de 

1 The play has been little studied. A short analysis can be found 
in La Valliere, Bibliothique du thA&tre frangais, I, pp. 556, 557. 
The freres Parfaict, iv, pp. 472, 495, 511, mention it briefly. Goujet, 
Bibliothdque, xv, pp. 328-333, gives the most complete account of it, 
citing a large number of verses. 

•No. 1024 and first supplement, No. 189. 
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Chevreuse. He published a pastoral called La Oarline in 
1626 and with it several poems, one of them on the exile 
of Theophile de Viaud. The Monomachie, or, as it is 
called here, the Comedie qu'on peut intitvler le Cartel ou 
le Defi entre Braquemart et Oaillard sur la horde de lews 
ouvrages, appeared along with various poems and letters 
in Gaillard's (Euvres Meslees 8 of 1634. That it had been 
composed as early as 1633 is shown by the reference to 
Auvray given below, who must have been alive when the 
line was written and who died in November, 1633. It 
was probably republished as the Monomachie in 1636; 
for the fr&res Parf aict 4 mention only that name and date. 

The piece is written in verse and is divided into five 
short acts. It should be considered a farce from the sim- 
plicity and triviality of the theme, which is destitute of 
intrigue ; from the treatment of character, which interests 
us without the slightest emotional appeal; and from the 
tone, which lacks fineness of touch and shows a constant 
effort to excite laughter. Gaillard himself supports such 
classification by his preliminary letter to the reader, in 
which he disclaims any intention of hurting the victims 
of his satire, begs that his jokes be not taken too seriously, 
and that, if anything is found in his work contrary to 
the rules of twenty-four hours, unity of scene, and " orne- 
ment du Theatre," the reader should remember that it is 
extremely difficult to be satisfactory at the same time as 
lackey and as author. 

The plot can be summarized in a few words. Gaillard 
and Braquemart quarrel over the relative merit of their 
verses, agree to submit them to some authority, discuss 
various dramatic poets, and finally appeal to Neuf-Ger- 
main, who refers them to Mademoiselle de Gournay and 

•Pp. 27 f. 4 re, p. 472. 
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a certain Doctor Govino. After some interesting talk 
about literary questions, the judges select Gaillard as the 
better poet. It may be doubted whether this theme would 
interest a popular audience in 1633, but we have no proof 
that the play was not acted. Its brevity may have made 
its representation possible at the Hotel de Bourgogne ; but 
it is more likely that, if acted at all, it found its audience 
at some noble or literary house. However this may be, its 
interest for us lies chiefly in its presentation of Neuf- 
Germain and Marie de Gournay, and in its lines on ten 
dramatic poets. 

Louis de Neuf-Germain (1574-1662), the "poete hetSro- 
clite de Monseigneur frere unique du Koy," is known to 
us chiefly through his Poesies et rencontres, published in 
1630 and 1637, and various anecdotes that tell of his 
strange methods of verse making. 5 Gaillard represents 
him as a venerable old man, intensely self -centered, who 
has a low opinion of all literary persons except himself 
and Mademoiselle de Gournay and who, in the course of 
the play, eliminates this one rival as a result of a dispute 
over the nature of poetry. Vers a contretemps, which 
lack number, measure, and caesura, are recited by ISTeuf- 
Germain as evidence of his inventive genius. They are 
really prose lines of unequal length, written according to 
a system that seems to have remained peculiar to their 
author until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Strange to say, despite this striving for originality and 
lack of all attempt at regularity of rhythm, Eeuf -Germain 
argues for labor rather than enthusiasm, and thus places 
himself in theory where we should least expect to find him, 
among the followers of Malherbe. 

'Cf. especially the dictionaries of Bayle and Jal; and Goujet, op. 
cit., xvi, pp. 156-161. 
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Mademoiselle de Gournay is more fully described. Her 
fondness for Montaigne and Ronsard, classical mythology, 
and the language of the sixteenth century, her great age, 
her learning, her poetic doctrine are brought out, but no 
use is made of her feminism. To !Neuf-Germain she is 
" la sgavante Gourne," whom Montaigne judged worthy of 
his amours and whom Saint- Amant was wrong to call a 
buse. Evidently the seventeenth century had grown cyni- 
cal about the sage's affection for his " fille d'alliance." 
The reference to Saint- Amant supports Tallemant's state- 
ment that Marie de Gourne is the unnamed woman at- 
tacked in the Poete crotte, where, to be sure, Saint- Amant 
does not use the word buse, but he substitutes for it every 
equivalent epithet in his command. 

Neuf -Germain hails her as 

Pueelle de mille ans, vieille muse authentique, 
Scauante iusqu'aux dents," sage Metaphysique. 

She uses iaqoit que, ores, piega, praises Ronsard, Du Bel- 
lay, Desportes, disapproves of Malherbe and a dozen poets 
then engaged in forming the French Academy. 7 She 
quizzes the rival poets on classical mythology, objects to 
Neuf-Germain's verses, and places herself with the six- 
teenth-century poets by defending enthusiasm against cor- 
rectness. 

This representation of Mademoiselle de Gournay re- 
calls Saint-Evremond's treatment of her in his Academistes 
(published, ab. 1650). Both authors emphasize her age, 
her devotion to Montaigne and the speech of his times, her 

' An illusion to her false teeth, which Saint-Evremond ridicules in 
AcadSmistes, I, sc. 3, and which are mentioned by Tallemant, His- 
toriettes, edition of Monmerqug and Paris, 1862, rr, p. 154. 

'L'Estoille, Colletet, Colombi, Paean, Godeau, Barro, Malville, 
Cerisfi [Serisay or Cerisy], Alber [Habert?], Paret, Gombaut, Mai- 
nard. 
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opposition to the Academicians and their attempts at re- 
forming the language ; hut the details of the satires are so 
obviously different that Saint-Evremond can scarcely have 
taken from Graillard more than the idea of placing her 
upon the hoards. Similarly these two writers may have 
shown Moliere the dramatic possibilities of satirizing a 
woman of letters, hut the fact that neither of them availed 
himself of his opportunity to laugh at Marie de Gournay 
as a feminist shows us that the Femmes Savantes is largely 
free from their influence. 

The most important passage in Gaillard's work is the 
one in which the rival poets discuss the merits of various 
dramatists with a view to choosing a judge for their verses. 
The facts stated in these lines are in many cases confirmed 
by other evidence. The opinions are probably represen- 
tative of those held generally in 1633, though some allow- 
ance should be made for the author's striving after comic 
effect, as he suggests in his word to the reader. The lines 
run as follows : 8 

Corneille est excellent, mais il vend ses ouvrages: 
Rotrou fait bien des vers, mais il est Poe'te a gages: 
Durier est trop obscur, et trop remply d'orgueil: 
Dorval est tenebreux, il aime le cercueil : 
Raziguier est Gascon, par consequent il voile, 
Marcassus est scavant, mais il sent trop l'escolle: 
Gomer nous seroit bon, s'il n'estoit pas si gueux. 
De coste escrit parfois, mais il est malheureux. 
Auvray ce gros camart, plaide pour les suivantes. 
Claveret est rimeur, mais c'est pour les servantes. 

The charge against Corneille can scarcely be simply that 
he sold his work, certainly not an uncommon thing to do, 
but it is rather that he was already celebrated for avarice. 
Both La Bruyere and Tallemant charge him with this vice 
in passages that have been often cited : " II ne juge de la 

» Pp. 33, 34. 
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bonte de sa piece que par 1' argent qui lui en revient ; " 9 
" La troupe du Marais a laquelle Corneille par politique, 
car c'est un grand avare, donnoit ses pieces ; " 10 " II a 
plus d'avarice que d' ambition, et pourveu qu'il en tire bien 
de l'argent, il ne se tourmente gueres du reste." X1 Gail- 
lard's statement appeared, of course, mucb earlier tban 
tbese passages, and shows that, while still young, Corneille 
was notorious for the canny qualities of his province. 

The reference to Eotrou's productiveness is consistent 
with that poet's remark that his CUagenor et Doristee, pub- 
lished the same year as the Cartel, was the " cadette de 
trente sceurs." Stiefel 12 cites the line to prove Chardon's 
conjecture that Rotrou had succeeded Hardy as the hired 
dramatist of the troop which played at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne. Indeed, it furnishes the best evidence we have of 
that interesting and generally accepted fact. 

Pierre Du Eyer is said to have been reduced to poverty 
by his marriage and to have sold in consequence his posi- 
tion as secretary to the king. I have argued that this sale 
took place in 1633 or 1634. 18 If the word obscur refers 
to his poverty, the passage gives new evidence in support 
of this theory. The expression remply d'orgueil implies 
in him something less pleasant than the simple self-respect 
with which he bore his misfortunes at a later date. If 
Gaillard's criticism was just in 1633, it probably did not 
long remain so, except in regard to Du Ryer's poverty. 

J. Or. Durval, who is evidently intended by the name 
Dorval, had composed before the end of 1633 the Travaux 

' Les Caracteres, des Jugements. 

m Historiettes, edition of Monmerque' and Paris, 1862, v, p. 491. 
u Ibid., VI, p. 58. 

u Zeitschrift fur franzosische Sprache und Litteratur, 1894, pp. 
13, 14. 
"Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, 1912, p. 13. 
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d'Ulysse and, perhaps, Agarite, published in 1636 and 
certainly played as early as the beginning of 1634. The 
description of him furnished by Gaillard was probably 
suggested by the first of these plays, which portrays Ulys- 
ses' visit to Hades and the loss of his companions through 
various ghastly episodes, also, it may be, by the wedding 
entertainment depicted in Agarite, which ends in the mur- 
der of the prospective bridegroom. 

JST. de Rayssiguier, author of pastoral plays, was a native 
of Albi, Tarne, and was imprisoned at Paris, a misfortune 
which, according to poems written by him and studied by 
the freres Parfaict, he attributed to the hatred of some 
influential person. Gaillard's accusation does not prove 
that Eayssiguier was a thief, but it makes it extremely 
probable that theft was the charge brought against him 
at the time of his incarceration. 

Marcassus was professor of rhetoric " au college de la 
Marche a. Paris." He translated Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
and other Latin authors. His place in Gaillard's list is 
due to his having written a pastoral, I'Eromene, which 
was published in 1633. 

Gomer is probably a misprint for Gombavd, who was 
poor most of his life 14 and was at this time quite cele- 
brated as a dramatist on account of his Amarante (pub- 
lished, 1631). The only other dramatist I can find whose 
name resembles Gomer is Chaulmer or Ohomer, translator 
of Baronius and author of La Mori de Pom-pee (published, 
1638) ; but as this play was probably not represented as 
early as 1633 and as we know nothing of its author's life, 
it seems likely that Gombaud rather than Chaulmer is the 
dramatist here indicated. 

De Coste evidently refers to G. de Ooste, author of 

14 Cf. Goujet, op. cit., xvrr, p. 126. 
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Lizimene, a pastoral whose privilege was obtained Nov. 
28, 1631 ; for La Calprenede, whose name was Gautier 
de Costes, not only had a less satisfactory name, but began 
writing too late to be referred to here. In what way de 
Coste was unfortunate I have not been able to discover. 

Lachevre 15 raises the question as to whether Jean 
Auvray, the lyric poet, author of the Banquet des Muses, 
composed all the works commonly assigned to him. If, as 
he believes, he died in 1622, he could not have been the 
author of the plays, Madonte and Dorinde, which would 
then be the work of lie second Auvray, who died Nov. 19, 
1633. Gaillard's reference is evidently to the latter writer. 
That his uncomplimentary line is inspired, as Goujet 18 
thinks, by the obscenity of the Banquet des Muses, cannot, 
of course, be held, if Lachevre's theory is established. 

Jean Claveret, most of whose plays had been written by 
the end of 1633, is known to us chiefly as the rival whom 
Corneille offended so deeply by using his name as a syno- 
nym for lack of literary ability : " II n'a plus tenu a vous 
que du premier lieu ou beaucoup d'honnetes gens me 
placent, ie ne sois descendu au dessous de Claveret." 17 
Gaillard's opinion of Claveret differs little from that of 
his eminent contemporary. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the order in which the 
dramatic poets are named is not very different from that 
which would be assigned to their relative merits today; 
also, that the selection of these as the most prominent 

15 Bibliographie des Recueils colleetifs de poisies, Paris, 1901-1905, 
rrr, p. 192. He does not give the special authority for the statement 
that Jean Auvray died in 1622 and, as I have not had access to all 
the works he mentions in his bibliography for Auvray, I have been 
unable to verify it. 

16 Op. tit., xv, p. 322. 

17 Lettre apologStique du S<" Corneille. 
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dramatists in the year 1633 is not far wrong. Hardy, 
Theophile, and Pichou were dead. Scudery, Baro, and 
Boisrobert were only beginning to be known. The only 
important name omitted is that of Mairet. The passage 
is especially interesting in showing the dominant position 
already taken by Corneille in the opinion of his contempo- 
raries. 

H. Cakkingtqn Lancaster. 



